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** ' INTRODUCTION 

# During the ,last three years, the Winnebago Behavior Analysis Program 

v^Tias had,, as its goal, the! development, implementation, evaluation, and' 
dissemination of services land strategies for improving the educational 
services for handicapped Students in small", rural school districts, which 4 
may or may not serve minority students. Specif ioally, the WBAP has , 
been charged'with" (i)) the! integration of 'handicapped children into the 
regular classrooms thrcughjdevelopraent of effective teaching programs and 
systems for monitoring student progress; (2..£ continuation of school-based 
programs for handicapped children in. the home environment through ' 
development, of effective fakily training programs; (3\) rapid remediation 
of academic and social skill deficits in the resource room ttirough the 
development of an ef f ici'ent kns^trucjxtonal , drill, and assessment package ; 
and (4:) continual reassessment and analysis* of academic and social skill 
levels of handicapped children through the development of ongoing criterion- 
related accountability systems which would be maintained in the Resource 
room, regular classroom, and home environments, % 

The program's philosophical b$se is a reliance upon educational 
programming which produces, replic^ble effects upon the behavior^ of each and 
every target individual as jnpasured by observational tracking systems, 
which are based upon the' observable criteria and objectives of\the individuals 
and institutions responsible for 'each target subject. Thus,' the^AP^ 
has divided its services into four components^ a' curriculum management 
system, a peer tutoring program, a family training component, and ah 
* inservice training program. Before summarizing the activities within 
eaqh component during Year 3 of the WBAP, the following pages will 
summarize the major developments within each cofaponent. (faring the entire 
three -year- span of the' program-. 

Component I: The Curriculum Kanagement System . ^ 

> • 
/ The general purpose of the Curriculum Management System (CMS) is to 

assist the special and regular educators in assessing the nefeds of students 
who are^aainstreamed, provide assistance in planning remediation, and 
allow for the monitoring of student 'progress v "Minimal objectives ar<£ 
specified in major curripular areasj available supplementary materials , 

and~ideas-for^eraedlat~ioi^ 

themselves record and track their own progress through' the curriculum, , ^ 

Teachers .receive inservicdng on how- to use the information from the students 1 

daily progress charts to plan supplemental and remedial activities to meet 

the individual needs of mains treamed and regular students. In addition, 

more in depth assessment of student skills is - keyed to particular patterns 

on n ro a ress cherts resul ting in the design of adddrtlonai; -remedial programming, 

A Resource Center of materials has -been developed for teachers 1 use. 

✓ * ' • • " 

Products Developed : a tracking system, catalog of materials, Resource Center, 
and manual for teachers has been developed expressly to meet the ne£ds 
of v the Winnebago Schools (keyed to tt\e objectives in their curricula). 
A manual on how to develop and use similar CMS 1 s has also been developed 
for use by other schools or classrooms which would like to replicate, the CMS 
or* .aspects of the CMS* 

Evaluation Strategies : the variety of .assessment strategies Kave included 

daily measures .of student progress on the self-recorded student trackin 
charts, records of teacher use of materials and correlations between* 
materials used and needs of students, a multiple baseline study of 
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the effects 9f self-recording 'on mastery rate of skill acquistion 
in reading and math. * / 

Compdnent II: The leer Tutoring Programj , 

The Winnebago Peer Tutoring Program have been developed to help 
assure the full participation, of .Special Needs' students in regular classroom 
activities by providing guided practice in ateas of skill weaknesses. 
The 2 components p£ the program include a "Basic Skills 11 component to 
supplement reading, raath^^and spelling instruction and a "Content Areas''^ 1 
component to assure progress in secondary regular education classrooms. 
Although professionals might be needed to implement either program, 
initially, parapirof essionals and even students can maintain them easily , 
once established. Tutoring .sessions are very structured, with pre-assess- 
raents of performance and placement at an appropriate level in the 
' program (basic skills) and daily monitoring of performance and tracking 
of progress by tutors. Tutors are trained. to carry out tutoring" tasks * ' 
including recording an^ graphing, praising,, correcting errors, asking v- 
appropriate questions ; etc. % • 

• Products Developed : Manuals explaining all details for replicating 
the program (2 manuals) , tutoring materials such as tutor 
booklets and games used during t\;tor training have been developed 
and can be received from the program. -The curriculum used in the" , 
basic skills program is explained in the trainer's manual. 

Evaluation Strategies ; S S tuden t ' s. _ work- ^as-displayed-on- J^i-ly-graphs of; 

progress represent the method the trainer uses to evaluate the 

effectiveness of . the program on students' skill acquisition. *In 

additipn, the WBAP has used pre-post-test assessments usine norm-* 

referenced tests to evaluate tfte 6verall effectiveness of > 

tutoring on skill growth Controls* were tutees ; because nc?t all,, tutees 

received instruction in all areas, those areas not tutored wete 

"control" behaviors). Finally, three major single-subject design 

evaluations were made to investigate the effects of tutor training . 

on tutor behavior and tutee performance, to evaluate the effects 

of the secondary tutoring program on grades in the regular classroom, 

~ aftd to ev ali^te two different^ approaches to structuring Che 

math currfculum. 
♦ 

* * 

Component irit Tamily Training 

This component, as Component II:, has developed into two "separate 
aspects or projects. . The Family Tutoring Program, has developed ond ^ 
implemented procedures to teach parents to work with their children at home 
in math, reading, and' spelling areas. This program is monitored by the 
child's resource room teacher and involves students working with their 
parents, on a daily .basis/ The structure of the program 4 is quite similar to 
the peer tutoring program, where parents or other family members are 
trained to work with their children. The second Family Training'Program 
haa evolved into a home-school program in which parents are trained to 
work with their children to improve their (.the children's) behavior in school 
or at home. A Daily Report Card Program in which parents prcmpt fend consequate 
improvements in their children's Behavior has been successfully 
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implemented and evaluated for two years. A unique aspect df this program; 
and one that has made it very effective in the Winnebago School, is the 
fact that the program has been developed to worK with various levels of * . 
parental involvement. < _ " 

Products Developed :, a manual detailing how to implement a Daily Report 
€ard Program with various levels of parental involvement has been 
developed. In addition, a description of how tc replicate the Family 
Tutoring Program is also available, 

Evaluation Strategies : A variety of single-subject research "designs have, 
been u-tilized .to evaluate the effectiveness of both programs. 

Component IV: Inservice Training 

Inservice Training has undergone some m changes during the £hree years 
of the program. During all three years, -WBAP staff have assisted teachers 
|acquire skills "at managing and individualizing in their classrooms. In 
'"Years. ,1 and 2 courses for college credit were offered in behavior an-d class- 
roorarmanageraent and were taught at the Winrfebago Public Schools. In 
these classes,- teachers were asked to develop and implement projects to 
practice skills that would assist In mainstreaming Special Education 
students. In Year 3 of the* WBAP, the majority of inservice training 
(in addition to in-class consultation) was integrated within the other 
components of the program and was conducted* in a workshop fashion with 
schqoX .staf f- During Year 3 additional draining waf 'carried out with 
personnel from other schools as part of the program's dissemination 
* activities. $ 

> * 
Produ cts Developed : In addition to the teacher training materials which 
■ are integrated into the manuals explaining how to develop an'd im- 

" pleraent each component/ the WBAP has developed an Observer's 
/ Training Manual to be usedMn training paraprofessionals (or teachers) 
V to observe and record behavior in a classroom. 

Evaluation Strategies : During 'Years 1 and 2* the evaluaticms of this com- 
ponent consisted $f single- subject research designs either carried 
out by program staff or by teachers enrolled in courses. These 
studies evaluated the effectiveness of the strategies developed to 
assist the integration of Special Needs youngsters. During Year 3 
the major evaluations were date* collected by WBAt> staff, as described 
later in this K report* 
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Summary* of Services to Children during Year 3 Qt 981-1382 1 



i — -^Many-students -atHfinnefrago received servtces-^froir^ll^ouir'c^in^ 
ponents of the Winnebago Behavior Analysis Program, although some . 
received services in only two or^tfcree'of the project^. She 
following tables summarize the riumbers of students receiving services, 
their grade in school, and, when appropriate, their handicapping condition. 

Resource Room Students (Component TV and T:' Inservice/Curriculum Management) 



Initials 


Grade 


Handicap 


RB 


5 


BI (Behavio rally Impaired) 


MB 


10 


LD (Learning Disabled; 


• MB 


? 


LD ' ' 


PB ' 


9 


LD 


MB 


4 


LD 


TC 


■ 6 


EMH (Educable Mentally Handicapped) 


VC 


7 


EMH 


FC 


1 


LD 


LD 


11 ' 


LD 


ME < 


2 


LD 


CF 


. 8 


• 

BI 


WG . 


- 7 


LD 


FH 


6 


LD 


DK . ' 


11 . 


LD 


' NK 


9 


LD 


SK 


2 


LD 


GM 


5 


EMH 


CR v 


11 


LD 


\ NR. 


7 


LD , . 


*JS v 


11 


> LD . 


DT . 


8 * 


LD 


CW 


1 


LD 


RW ' 


8 


LD 


, RW 


4 


LD * v 


DW 


6 


LD 


MW , - 


2 


-LD 


SW 


, 5 ' : 


;«;ld »" 


BD 


3' 


IsD - , 


DW 


7 


LD 


DR 


8 


EMH 


DF 


9- ' 


EMH * 




Totals 


= 31 students, 5 EMH, 2 BI, 24 LD 






14 elementary, 17 secondary 


Winnebago Peer Tutoring Program (Component II) 


• 

Initials , 

> 


Grade , 


Handicap 


JS 


i 

11 


LD 




9 


EMH 9 , 


' DW 


6 




TB * * 


7 





9 

; ERIC 



AB 


5 




LH 

> 

DH 


6 




6 


EMH 


-DW 


6 


LD 


VC 


7 • 


; EMH 


RB ' 


, -5 


Br 


WE 


' 6 


LD 


TC 


6 


EMH 


CH 


6 


LD 


DR 


8 


EMH 


TW 


2- 




MW 


•' 2 


'., ' 'LD 


SW 


5 


LD 


SH 


5 




. PH 


'6 


. LD 



Totals - 23 students 
Family Training Program (Component III) 

Handicap 



Initials 

AF 

WE 

CM 

SK 
v KE 

DW 
• BD 

LW 

CF 

EvT 

RW • 
WG 
JK 
CF 
RB 
CW 
1 JS 
JN 
TW 



, Family 
— Init±arls~ 



Gradc 

2 
6 
5 
2 
9 
6 
3 
3 
7 

_2— 

4 

7 

1 

8 

5 

1 
11 
10 

2 



LD 

,<EMH 
LD 

LD 
LD 



^ > 

-L-D- 
LD 
LD 



> BI 
BI 
LD 
LD 

EMH 



Totals a 19 students , 
Program (.Component III.) 
— , --Grade—— . — Handicap^ 



EMH 
EMH 



wq 
rb; 

NR 

WE 

SP 

JT- 

PH 

DR 

DW 



7 




l.D 


5 




BI 


7 




. LD 


6 




LD 


2 






.7 




-'- 
. LD 


8 




EMU 


6 




LD 


5 




LD 



Totals a 12- students 



Regular Education Students Recqiying Inservice Training (Component I, IV) 



// Students ' / 


Grade . 


y 




36 /S, . 


\ 


2(K 


■»' 1 


An ' - 


2 . 


/ 18 


3 


19. 


/. 


17 


5 ' 


* 19 


- 6 


23. •* 


7 


20 


8 • 


21 


* 9 • 


16 


10 


15 


11 


II 


12 




Tot'als 



Totals b £52 students 

* v ' * , 

Students Served Directly Through Dissemination Activities (Components II, IJ-D 

South Sioux City High School - 35 students (19 tutees) 

5 Special Education (3.BMI, 2 LD) 



Sioux City, Iowa 



Walthill, Nebraska 



= 22 students, all Special Education 

A Li), 18 MDE (KMR) * 
« 

* 1 Special Education Student (jnulti-handicapped) 



♦ A total of \2jy< students were directly served by the WBAP during 
1981-1982/ Of these students, 59 were Special Needs studcots who 
were receiving additional Special Education services. Through teacher , 
workshops and other dissemination activities, additional students were 
also indirectly served. • ■ 



COMPONENT I: C U RRICULUM MANAGEMENT SYS TEM *n 

Accomplishments Proposed for Year 3 * * • 

* * >' * 

1. Finish evaluating the effectiveness of thc> CMS atw tracking student behavior 

and make modif ica'tions based upon- data. . 

2. Develop a student self-monitoring system to complete the CMS. 
, - 3. Finalize the secondary CMS. m . 

* A. .Develop a" manual for administrators of other districts to use ^n 

developing their own CMS. - m 

* . * " • *y • * 

*; ' 5. Provide for' teacher maintenance of the system. 



6. Dis'sdminate JCffS materials. 
Modifications in the' Curriculum Management. System 



. Major modifications took place in ^the Winnebago Curriculum Management System, 
during Year 3 of the project. Although a tracking system'had been developed 
to assist 'teachers in d ? ily ^nd long term planning, results of Year 2 evalua- . 
tions noted some problems in the, implementation of the CMS: 

i. A majority of teachers, inciuding'the tesource room Special Educator, 
did not correct Students work daiiy—in fact, some teacher^ did not 
even Correct work weekly. /Fhus, students' work was not tracked; 
and teachers were largely unaware of the needs of their students. 

2- Most teachers did not? require mastery of skills taught in the 
curriculum. Students wore allowed to pass from. assignment to 
• assignment with .little to > no regard to whether they had mastered 
skills 1 . . * 

3. Scatwojck given student Sj particularly mainstreamed Special Education 
^ students; waa not correlated to the skills "they "needed to Work on 

but, se'emingly, randomly selected.' 

/*. Anecdotal "data" indirnted that teachers wcro not nwarcbf the 

individual needs of their students — what skills they were strong . \_ 
in and what skills they were weak in and in ^hich they cpuld use 
additional practice. . , 

(Although the above conclusions may seem a bit discouraging, yet there 'had been 
significant changes in teacher behavio? during Yeat '2 of the project. When 
the Winnebago Behavior Analysis Program started in Year 1, the school had 
no established curricula in any area— no math curriculum, no reading 
curriculum, *etc. Individual teachers "taught" as they wished, making work- 
sheets from day to day. The school had *no reading program-^eyeral tfSars * 
LpJEWlieusXy it had used the West inghouse PLAN system. T he WBAP was instru- 
mental in getting The elementary sch^l to adopt basal curricula in^naEfTana* 
readings in getting all students in the school--incl\iding Special Education 
' students—assessed and grouped appropriately for instruction. During Year 2 
• of the project, cross-grouping In reading and math was effectively implemented, 
and students were receiving , instruction at an appropriate level. * Prior to 
this intervention, for example,* all students' in a grade, for example first 
grade, received reading instruction as pne group, with no readers.) 



Because the major purpose o„f the CMS i,s to accelerate the skill * " 
acquisition of Special Education students who are mainstfeamed in • the regular 
dlassroom 'and to prevent and. remediate delays among all students, a more 
responsive system was developed during the SMmmer of Year 2 and implemented 
.and modified during the^ Fair arid Spring of Year 3. This system included: 

b U A Resource Center of materials which could he 'checked out by all 
.teachers in the schooU The school, because pf differences' in 
priorities, hadnot allowed any purchases of student materials by 
the classroom teachers % for seye'ral years. In addition, the 
. " resource room was not well-equiped with commercial or teacher-made 
games, activities, or even worksheets. The. Resource Center was 
developed because it was feit that little .individualization could 
• take place without materia Is that could be used by the students 

"N in the cla-ssroom. 1 

• • » t 

' ' i i 

0 2. A tracking system which wgs i?evise<J to be both diagnostic and a record 
of student pfogrcss. ' , , 
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A catalog of the materials in the Resource Center ke^d-^eo «th 
jectives in the curriculum, and to the students 1 snicking -syst 

A "set of simple remedial procedures- to assure that mastery of skills 
in the curriculum- takes place. . . * 



5 # • a sej^f-^pc^dirre's to train teachers to use the' mate rials, th<5. 
— Tata log, remediate skills, etc., as well as a program Cq •trgin t 
^ f students to track their own progress through the curriculum. 

Self-recording by students was "under taken because of difficulties 
in getting teachers to tr^ck (it was thought that students recordiag 
their own progress would .free teachers to spend their time* using 
this information to remediate and individualize). 



Resource Center 



. During the Suriimer of 1981 the WBAP staff developed a'library of materials, 
to be used by. students « in reading, math, language arts; and* in the secondary 
survival skills -areas. These materials were commercially purchased and * . 
teacher-constructed and were largely materials that could be used by indi- 
vidual or small gr,ou ps of students during seatwork activities. Many were 
self-cortecting and self-instructing. Although the WBAP purchased the. * 
majority of these materials, many were those already bought in Years- 1 and 2 
of the project'.— In' addition, materials from the resource rooms and from 
some classrooms were integrated into the library. 

The purpose of the Resouce Center was to allow teachers *o check-out . 
and use materials which would remediate skills or give extra .practice oi\ 
those skills which students, were working on 'dally. Thus, al^materlal^ in 
the library were correlate* to objectives in the math and reaain£ curriculas. 
Because the Winnebago Public Schools did not hove an established language* " 
-aTrs^cmirlcuTum, the W.BAP developed a sequence of QbjeCtives in this are^a 
and correlated the Resource materials to these objectives. Thus, a teacher 
who was looking for some materials to reinforce a particular skill could very 



easily look up the objective in )f£r/hp*^anual and find a listing of materials 
correlated to the ohjective. l}£caj>s£the classes at Winnebago all include 
students with a wide range o^kUl levols-- all Special Education students' are 
mainstreamcd in addition tg^tne regular ed students who may vary up to three 
grade levels in one cl^s< .the ability to check out materials on a daily basis 
for' all students wop^cl facilitate individualization and remediation , 

In addition, many materials were included in the Resource Center which . 
allowed^sfudents at different skill levels to work tqgethar— games , for example, 
wit^inf fercnl cards or levels for students with different skills. 



A sample .page from the catalog of materials is included in the Appcn- , 
dicers. Teachers "ordered" materials daily (they could check -them out for 
3 days), with the orders filled by the WBAP. Staff also kept track of 
. the frequency with which materials were checked* out by teachers, who were 
required to request materials for ^ specific child (list the name of the 
child/ren the materials were for. This* allowed staff to determine if 
the materials being .checked out were correlated to needs as indicated on the 
* student* s/s* tracking card. ' 1 

Tracking System 

Initially, all objectives in the reading and math curricula were task 
> analyzed apd sequenced within major goal areas.* For example, all word 
analysis, word comprehension, detail comprehension , context clues skills, 
etc., were task analyzed and sequenced within each level of the reading i 
curriculum. The same was done in math — within a specific level, all • 
operations skills, word problem skills, geometry skills, etc. were 
identified and sequenced. Then, n tracking card was developed which showed 
these objectives* within the goal areas. As criterion tasks to determine ' 
whether students were mastering objectives, progress in the s tudcnts'_ - — 
. workbooks was used. Thus* students tracked their progre$s tlxrough the *. ' 
curriculum's, obj t ives hy tracking the ir performance pn 'Casks in their 
Workbooks in mabh and reading! > . 

A sample tracking card .is includad^fn the. Appendices . Numbers on the 
card indicate pagfes in the studertt^ workbook. Major rows indicate 
goal areas — WA = Word attacVor phonics skills, e.g. Thus, a teacher 
reading this card can.jqui~ckly see what progrdss a student is making and 
what skills and'major areas a student needs remediation in. For example, 
a number of skills in detail comprehension, were" not -mastered, this-wo^*ld 
indicate a need for extra help in this area of reading. Or, a student's 
carcl may indicate a pattern of errors, in context clues — more practice', would 
be needed there. Finally, columns indicate* lessons in the teacher f s 
"manual when major skills are introdijced. Cards in 1 which student 1 «J miss 
many items in the same column woul(\indicate a need for retcaching of 
a complete lesson. Because of the ways skills are organized on the tracking 
cards, teachers can easily pinpoint spec iCic objectives for remediation 

^ and identify goal areas which neeil more practice — the cards are diagnostics^" 

. as well as recording progress. - * * 



Students were traindd to track their own progress on these cards 
and teachers were trained to* read the c<*rds and select remedial materials 
based on student performance. A3 soon as work in the students 1 workbook. 
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was corrected (hopefully daily), ea,ch student' would color in tlie dot corres- 
ponding to the workbook page — green for mastery and yiillow if s^astery wa^_ '** 
not achieved. Students were trained to know when a page had been mastered- 
teachers were asked to be consistent in how they indicated "passing" and keep 
criteria for success at 80-100% correct. 

i ' \ 

A simple remediation procedure was introduced to the teachers. If a 
student received a yellow dot, that student should be required to rfedq the 4 
skill either by boing asked to do an additional worksheet correlated to 
that skill (and provided by the basal program) or by ordering a material 
correlated to that skill from the Resource Center. To« find the appi^p- 
riate materials, the teacher would merely look in her/his manual ot 
"correlations" provided by the WBAP. A sample page from this manual ^s 
included in -Appendix C. "Individual" refers to materials which can be 
used by st ents individually, and "group" indicates those materials used 
only by groups together. Numbers indicate catalog numbers for materials. 
Thus, a teacher would find the appropriate correlation, aVdylook up ^ 
the materials 1 numbers in the catalog — then check them outj After a 
student had finished an additional activity (80-100% cori;ecWK the\eacher 
or the student would place a green stick-on dot over the yerTow>d6t on 
the tracking card. 

Students who were mains treame'd into regular classrooms would also 
have similar cards, so that their teachers in the regular classroom could 
easily identify supplementary seatwork which would- most directly benefit 
them. In addition, the Resource Room teacher used the same system to 
remediate and track the progrras^of students she served tor reading and 
ma^th . 

- Some* students in Special Education were notphK^d in the school's 
regular curriculum (though most were). For these s tuueTrt^similar 
tracking systems were set up following the specific sequencfe^f skills 
taught in each long term goal area. For instance, a student In tfifc , ^ 
Edmark reading program -woii Id have Jong term goals in word re ~;>nition-,^ 
word comprehension (matching picture to word), and sentence comprehension 
(phrase and sentence to picture). Additional materials could then be 
identified from the correlations by looking in the major skill area 
at the student's difficulty area until the appropriate materials were 
located. 

Assessment, therefore, was an on-going facet of the CMS. Students 
who were having difficulty with only one specific skill wore Identified 
quickly- Students- who had more general needs — seemed to Have difficulty 
in a skill or skill areas also were, identified quickly so that additional 4 
help could be given. This system also served to help the Resource Room 
and jre'gular educators in diagnosing more specific needs. In addition 
to the library „of materials for student use, the WBAP developed a 
library of norm- and criterion-referenced assessments whicfh could be used 
to pinpoint more specific needs. After looking at the student's daily 
progress card, the teacher or resource room teacher could identify some 

7 
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question^ about the student 1 s skills. For example, a pa'ttern of errors 
in specific areas might indicate a need to identify more -spec i Cically Lhu 
skills a student does and does not have in those areas. More generalized 
error patterns mighl indicate a need for asssessments in different areas. 

Once these general assessment needs had been identified, the teacher . 
can refer to the assessment section of her/his manual to pinpoint those 
evaluations which would help answer these questions. The available tests 
are listed in* this manual according to skill area and difficulty level- 
A sample from the manual is included in the Appendices. 

After these assessments had been identified and given, the results 
would be analyzed and a specific remedial plan plotted. In doing this, 
an additional row of objectives would be added to the bottom of the 
student's, /racking card. C 

Finally, review" of skills and remediation based upon performance on 
review tasks i^s also built into the CMS. Unit tests are also plotted 
on each tracking card* and performance on these tests is tracked by sludents 
and remediated in the same manner as daily work. 

Training ■ 

All teachers were inserviced on the CMS in the fallowing manner. 

In small groups they were first given a copy of the catalog and tbe 

, correlations of materials to the curriculum's objectives f ^and the 
procedures for using tbe Resource Center were explained. Another 
inservicc explained how to reaJl the tracking cards and gave tips on 
how to remediate and individualize based on performance as tracked on 
the card. 

Cards were stapled into the front* of back of the students 1 workbooks. 
WBAP staff trained students within <heir reading or math groups on how 
tn track progress, with training rarely taking over 10-15 minutes. 
At various (unpredictable) times during the next weeks, staff members 
checked charts to determine accuracy of recording and left reinforcing 
''notes", certificates, and sometimes small prizes such as erasers or pencils 
based^n tracking performance. , ^ 

Products 1 

^ The following products were developed and modified for this component 
of the WBAP: \ • * 

1. A catAlog describing the Resource Center for use in the Winnebago 
Puhl ic\ Schools. 

2. A manual of tlie objectives in the reading, math, languagfe arts, ' 
and secondary survival skill curricula at tyinnebago, with a 
complete listing of all materials correlated to the objectives. 

3. A manual describing the assessment tools available' and how to use 
them to identify and remediate skill deficits. 
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4. A nfanual describing the complete CMS for each/, teachcr—how to track 
progress, remediate, train students to useT^he system, 6tc.-^ 



.ic* sdio 



+ 5. A" -manual for b the rs^put side the Win ne Wo Public- Schools oh how 
to develop a complete Curriculum Management Sys tern — fr 6m imple- 
menting a Resource Center to usihg t>!ie system fco develop' responsive 

' IEP^s" . —/ \ 

6. A p v aper describing how to us6 the system by evalua ting; and tracRing 
progress in oral reading practice. Because evaluations of progress 
werc^all made on written work, this system extends the CMS to * 
include how to evaluate and remediate based upon performance in ' 
reading in context — fn oral reading. 

- % * 

Secondary Program 

During Year 3 of the project, Che WBAP developed a sequence of ob- 
jectives for "survival skills" in reading, math, and language arts in \ 
the secondary area. In addition to this sequence of objectives, "the 
project developed a Resource Center of materials, correlated, these 
materials to the objectives so thry would be easily located, and trained 
the secondary resource* room teacher to use thes^* materials. 

CMS Maintenance and Dissemination 

^(jiuTTf theWBAP's paraprofostflotinlH who had been a pari of the devdopniQiU 
of the CMS and was thoroughly familiar with the Resource Center, the 
correlations, and the tracking system has been retained as a* member o| 
the staff at the Winnebago Public Schools* Among her duties will be the_ 
maintenance of much of the CMS — the Resource Center check-out" system, 
for example. In, addition, during the Summer 1382, the materials 
belonging to the* Title IV after school tutoring, program (SAMPLE, teachers 
tutor students) were integrated into the Resource Center and the correla- 
tions and added to the manuals. In addition to the classroom and resource < 
.room programs, the SAMPLE project will also use the CMS to 'intent if y 
remedial and "practice activities. 

The Winnebago Curriculum Management System was presented at* the 
annual convention ot the Association, for Behavior Analysis in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, in May 198?. In addition, materials on the CMS were disseminated 
at a workshop offered through the Western Io.wa Council for Exceptional 
^Children in April 1982. • - 

o 

Evaluation of the CMS 

. In addition to the criterion-referenced records of. progress provided by 
the students-* tracking cards, the WBAP was interested in assessing the 
effects of the system on student performance* A multiple baseline across 
.subject areas- was used tp evaluate the effectiveness of the CM Si 

In the first B'aseline^ phase of the evaluation, staff members merely 
kep£* track of the students'^performance through the curriculum— both the 
. rate of tasks completed and mastery rate. Although the data from only 
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two Special Education students will be presented here, all Special Edudation 
students and a sample of regular education students were systematically 
evaluated. Figures C-l -and G-2 show the rates of daily skills mastered 
for two hanidicapped children prior to teacher and student training on the 

cm. ? ' 



Insert Figures C-l and C-2 about here 



A— 



Tracking phases indicate student performance rates after student and 
teach^- training. As can be* seen in Figures C-l and moderate increases 

in rates of mastery and initial 'accuracy occurred in reading and sub- 
stantial increases in mastery occurred in math. A line showing the* 
'•projected" rate based on baselinfe rates is included on the graph for 
comparison. " In gerferal, 'the math skills charted usually represented two to 
<four pages of work while reading- skills generally represented one page 
of work. . m 

More detailed information on this evaluation of the effects gf 
self -tracking as well as the products produced for this component of 
the program are available from the Project Director, Victoria^Marquesen, 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. * * , 
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COMPONENT I'l. PEER TUTORING 
Proposed Accomplishments for Year -3:- 



1. 4 Approximately 30 elementary and secondary tutors will complete/, 
'continue to 1 work with Special Education students iru the classroom 

, or resource room. * * 

2. Approximately 20 eleven tar/ Special Education students will 
receive tutoring f ive^ times pfer week, 15-30 minutes per day . ^ 
in the classroom or resource room,. \ 

3. A tutoring program in the content areas for approximately ten K 
secondary students will be developed and implemented* with 

each receiving tutoring 'five times per week, 15-30 minutes 
each day. • ' ># t 

4. .Materials for training tutor trainers will be prepared and 
disseminated to interested educators. 

5. Materials for tutors (booklets, tutoring materials) will be 
prepared' and disseminated to interested educators. 

6. Three to four Special Education sites- will be identified 4 and the 
tutoring program replicated at those sites. \ % 

* 7. Winnebago educators would be trained to take over and maintpin 

the tutoring program. f ° 

8. Evaluation data will be collected on ythe replication sites. 

Winneba go Tutoring Program— the Basic Skills -Program •» $ 

* > 

- During Years 1 and 2 of the WBAP," the Basic Skills Tutoring Program 
was developed, implemented, modified, and evaluated. Tn this program 
students -receive tutoring each day in.one to -three cu,rricular areas (math; 
spelling, and reading) based on their needs. Students are initially assessed 
to determine, placement in the program. Skills are those in which students 
need additional practice and over learning, not initial acquisition. Tutors 
do not teach new skills. The math skills in operations, numeration skills, 
' and applications invoiye flash card tasks with review cards in each 
flash card "packet"* in spelling; tutors read the word 1 , the word' in the 
sentence, and the word again, with 10-20 words per packet. In reading, 
•students select high interest reading materials at their instructional-in- 
dependent readdng level <Jid read oraliy for 15 minutes; the tutor then 
asks 3 comprehension questions over the readdng material. For students 
tutored in all three areas, math and spelling tutoring occurs on one , 
day, reading practice on the next/ ^ 

* ^^**" ^ 
Tutors are trained to present the .tasks in an appropriate jnantfer, 

record errors and graph performance at the end of each session, praise ^ 

good work, frequently, and correct errors effectively. If, tutoring in 

reading, they are also taught how to ask good comprehension questions. 
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Thus, the program is one that is, easy for t*he tutor "trainer" to manage- 
after initial placement and tutor training, . the trainer monitors briefly 
t:o make sure the tutor is following procedures and reads graphs to determine 
when 1 mastery has been acquired — when new packets or books at a higher 
readibility level should be selected. Tutoring* takes place in a tutor -s^ 
center Central to both the elementary and secondary school. ^ 

During Year 3 of the project, 11 tutors and 12 Special Education tutees . 
were took part v itl the program each day,, five times *per week*. During this 
year, a paraprofessional working with' the WBAP catried^out but a few 
of the evaluation activities of the programs-training, raoniltoring^ — 7-—^ 
placing students at an appropriate point in the j>r^£am T ^fl^^ progress. 

Modifications were made to str^am^riTTe^the program. Jhe placement test 
in math was improved, new tracldftlgcharts were developed*' and mastery criteria 
for progressinto the next step in the program were changed (th£y were 
raised based on evaluations of performance on review packets). In addition, 
a monitoring system to assure mastery and maintenance of tutor skills was^ 
also developed and implemented. The math curriculum was considerably % 
revised* with many skills broken down into smaller steps ,and others added 
(some were subtracted). A more detailed system for reporting student • 
progress to parents and teachers was also developed. 

Program ftain tcnance- 

The paraprofessional who had been responsible for maintaining the peer 
tutoring program during Year 3 of the program fi^s been retained on staff . 
as an aide to the Special Education program. In this capacity she will < 
be able to* maintain the program as it *has operated in the past. Although 
the project had anticipated moving the program into the classrooms (see 
projected accomplishments) with classroom teachers taking over primary 
responsibility for the program, . maintaining the Tutoring Renter is a 
much better alternative. With staW turnover, very high, and with the 
amount and types of activities . that norm'ally take place in " the classrooms, 
. tte had anticipated that the quality oE tutoring would no doubt suffer.^ 

* ~i 

P rogr am KvnluaKidn 

» • • 

On-go^ng daily, assessment of student performance is ay important 
comport IE the Basic Skills Tutoring Program. Tutors (and sometimes 
tutees) record their performance daily on graphs kep/ in their tutor • 
folders. The tutoring Supervisor looks at these graphs to. determine 
when students have mastered skills and when new packets must be placed 
in the folders. This data on skill. mastery is then recorded on a ? 
master tracking chart by the supervisor. A sample student graph and 
tracking chart are included in Appcn-UV T. 

Ih additioq, to these daily assessment^ of student progress (.upon wjiich 
decisions were made concerning future tasks), the staff conducted pre-* 
post assessments to determine the effects of the program on student skill 
acquisition. Similar pre-post data have 'been presented in progress 
reports for Years 1 and 2 of the WBAP'. Wide Range Achievement Tests , 
Slosson Oral Reading frests , and Peabody Individualized Achieve ment Tests 
had Jbeen given in thd fall and in .the spring to evaluate progress during 
the school year. Because of the^lack of control with this procedure, 
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it is difficult, fco attribute* the results of the pre-posf tests to the effective- 
ness of the tutoring program. Sgme stydents in the peer tutoring program during 
Year 3 also were In the Family Tutoring Program in home .and all received 
assistance tl jroug h ^the Curriculum Management System* Although it is difficult 
to attribute gains on, these measures to just the tutoring program alone, 
Special Education students receiving tutoring as a* group made the following 
gains: \ * 



1* Op ^nfath subtests, range of improvement was from - 0 .0 - + J.. 2, 

*^ " ^ag * * " * 



with an ayer^age gain tof + 0.9. 



2. On reading subtests', range of improvement was from -0.4 -+JL.3,' 
v with an averaj^i gain of + o. 7. * * 

\ * ' '*» - j'' 

3. On spelling subtests, range of improvement was from +0.2- +0.9, 
with an average gain of + 0.7. 

Results of consumer satisfaction evaluations given tq tutors and tutees, at the 
end of the Spring semestet indicated that both groups enjoyed tutoring and 
wanted to* be involved in the program aga in. • In fact, many of the tutors and 
tutees were volunteers to the program during all three years «of the Winnebago 
Behavior Aitalysis Program. When, askfed to describe what the$ enjoyed most 
about the program, tutors lifted that they learned to help/obher students or * 
that they learned how important it is to help ethers. When asked to describe 
what thejg liked least about the program* tutors most often listed a skill 
area which they liked least of all, eLg.,, "readirig because it's harder." 
Many students said that they" felt theySrntf' also improved their basic skills 
because of their involvement' in the program* * 

. . >> 

Secondary Tutoring Progra m 

During Year 2 of the WBAJP,' the staff began to recognize 1 the need for 
a tutoring progrnm\to help secondary Special Education students who were 
mainstreamed into content area courses (all students were mains t reamed ) . 
The outline for this program was drafted during the summer of 1982 to ' 
be ready for implementation in the Fay. As planned, pe£j^4u Coring would 
take place during study halls. When Fall semester began, llj&ever, the 
Winnebago Public Schools decided to eliminate all study halTs^-students 
were thus dismissed from school early. Because of the new policy, the program 
could not be implemented at Winnebago; there was simply no time in the students 1 
schedule in which tutoring could take place. ' ' • 

Because the staff wished to see the program implemented , another^s^te 
was located; and the nccessSry approval of the school obtained. .Thus, the 
secondary tutoring program, in the content areas, was implemented at the 
South Sioux City Senior High SchpoV in South Sioux City, Nebraska* . during 
the second semester of Year 3. This school is the only high school in a 
city of 21,0Qp people approximately 16 milies from Winnebago. 

Sixteen tutors and 19 tutees took part in the tutoring program. 
Most students attended the Tutoring 'Center three times a week, though some 
attended twQ times a week, and others attended daily. Five Q f the tutees 
were Special Education students who were mainstreamed into regular classrooms. 
Of these students,. 



* * 

The remaining tu tees- were regular education students, with a wide range of 
general skill levels. Some care was taken in recruiting students who needed 
help in a particular skill area but who were not generally poor students 
in order not to identify the program as one just for Special Education students. 

-Before a student entered the program, his/her' teacher was contacted 
and "baseline 11 information was obtained on the student and on the class. 
Teachers filled out information sheets oh their class and on each atudeflt 
(see the forms which follow). In addition, on a weekly basis- each teacher 
who" had at least one student in the program was asked to fill out an activity 
sheet listing the assignments and work to be done for the .coming week. 
The tutor supervisor then, filled out a weekly calendar listing the ac.tivity 
and tasks the student would complete during the tutoring session. Although 
students" were* reqr>i red to also keep track of assignments, and the studerts 
became very accurate at dping so, the inf prmatior^jT: roni the teachers allowed the 
program to function much more efficiently. 

Courses in which students were tutcPred ranged from bookkeeping to * 
child development, English* Spanish, Electricity, Family Living, and Algebra. 
As each tutoring, pair entered t;he Center they looked at the calendar which 
told the students the materials and task to be used during- the "session," A sample 
calendar is included following this page. Tutors were trained to carry 
out three simple tasks during tutoring — a treading and questioning task, % * 
a questioning task, and a memory task- The reading'and questioning task 
was similar to the reading task in 'the basic skills program; however, 
questions were asked about f 6ne per paragraph'ana tutors were trained to 
be unpredictable—not always at the end of the paragraph* Tl)e questioning 
task was used with problems in math and written assignments and required the. 
tutor and tutee to read the "problem^ together. The tutor then would watch 
Che student, work until the student made an error or asked for help. The 
memory task was a format used with flash cards, spelling assignments, vocabulary 
drills, etc., and was similar to* Che math task format in the Unsic Skills 
Program, \ ^ 

> ) * 

Both tutors and tutees participated in tutoring training, to teach 
the tutors the task formats, error co/rextion procedures/ how to 'record 
progress, ask good questions, and praise correct answers. In addition to tfhese • 
short lessons (which o6curred during the tutoring sessions from time to 
time), the lesson contained a short study skill which the 'tutee was to 
practice (and received points for practicing) . Study skills included recording 
assignments and" scheduling work to be done on a weekly calendar, finding the 
main idea and using advanced organizers in reviewing materials, and rewarding 
oneself for studying (following the schedule). 

After looking at the daily calendar and gathering the necessary mqteripls, 
students worked for 50 minutes, recording responses to questions or problems, 
and at the end of the session graphing the percentage of questions or problems 
answered correctly. These data were used to determine subsequent work. The 
tutor supervisor was responsible for making up the weekly charts, monitoring 
tutors during tutbring, and recording attendance and points for practicing 
study skills. Points were turoed in every 3-6 weeks for school' supplies and 
'reading mater ials, * some ^purchased by the project and -some donated by local 
merchants - 



Among thg evalpation procedures used to assess the effectiveness ' 
of the program (in addition to progress as plotted on daily graphs),/ 
teachers Were asked to report weekly grades on homework, tests, attendanc 
in-cl'ass participation, deportment, and study skills* These data'wereV 
used as well to determine the point at which tutoring might cease 
for th&se students receiving I'short-term 11 assistance. 

Program Evaluation Data 

Because students entered the program /at different times irf the 
semester. <: multiple baselne design across ♦subjects :was used to 
scientifically validate the eff^ts of th£ program. Again, tutees 
in this evaluation study included both special needs (educable mentally 
retarcled and learning disabled) students and regular education studfents. 
In the data presented in this, report (.randomly chosen from the*"Study) , 
two students were in regular education programs (Ted and Toni) while 
Pete was 'being tutored in a class in which he was mains treamed v .(he is 
classified Kducabfe mentally handicapped). l\Jtors were volunteers and i 
were matched, whenever possible', ^with tutees being tutored in a class 
in yhich they were currcnlty enrolled. Tutec-Tutor pa^lrs remained the 
same throughout the study. Most tutees entered the program because they 
were currently receiving -"D^s or "K ,M s in a course. ' » 

A copy of tlje evaluation forms- filled out by cJ ass room teachers 
may be found in Appendix T. Of the 19. tutees served by the* project, 

showed imp rovement *on at least one measure of achievement (e.g., 
test grades, homework graces) , and the mean grade improvement after 
tutoring one nine-weeks period y/as 1,0 grade points, or an average-of 
one "tetter grade. On the other hand, tutors' grades did' not decline 
because of their -participation in the program. The mean grade earned 
by. tutors diiring the semester prior' to tutoring and during the semester 
of tutoring was the same. 

> 

Figures T-l and T-2 summarize the results of the multiple baseline 
achievement data for % three secondary' tutees, Ted, Pete, and Toni. 
During the previous semester, Ted and Pete had "earned 1 ' an ,! F ,! and Toni 
had earned a "D-" in the classes they were tutored in. All three 
students showed improvement £ri both homework and test grades during the 
time they were in the tutoring program,. -For example, Pete improved from 
a weekly mean of 1.3 ("D") on homework assignments during Kaseline to 
a mean of 2.1 (°C n ) during tutoring. Two students, Ted and Pete, clearly 
inproved on the weekly composite grade reported by their classroom 
teachers after they, entered the program. 



Insert Figures T-l and T-2 about here 

A consumed satisfaction questionnaire^was given to teachers, 
tutors, and tutees during the final week* of classes (finals week). 
Mean ratings by tutors, tutees, and teachers to these questions 
are summarized in Figure 1V3. ,0n an additional question, 43.75%' of the 
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WEEKS 

i- . ■ . ... 
Figure 1. Average gradepoint -earned each week on tests and quizzes and homework during 

Basel ine» and. tutoring conditions by 3 tutees in. the Winnebago Tutoring Program. 
Teachers Averaged all homework /tests during the week .and assigned a weekly 
grade. JV : - 4.0, -E = .0.0. . ' 
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Mean aradeboint earned each 'week during baseline and tutoring conditions by 3 
tutees- in the Winnebago tutoring Program. Mean gradepoints were calculated by 
averaqing grades turned in by classroom teachers. Teachers assl gned «eeK1y 
grades in attendance,, participation., homework, tests, in-class assignments-, 
depor-lOTent, and study ski lis. A. = 4.0, f. = 0.0. 



tutors ami? 94.73% of the tutees said they would p ratably participate in 




the prograh\qie next year. 



^ * Insert Figure T-3 about here' 

i . * 

Dissemination A ctivities - , . . * 

i- - . 

V f • I 

Tn addition to the tutoring programs fat Winnebago Public Schools 
and South Sioux City High School, five classrooms in the Sioux City, 
Towa, Public School-; also served as dissemination sites for the 
Basic Skills Tutoring Program. Four classrooms for elementary -age 
educable mentally retarded students , (in Eowa Mentally Disabled Educable) 
and one self-contained classroom for learning disabled elementa/ry-age 
students replicated the- Basic" Skills Program.' In all five classrooms. • 
teachers received inservicing on the tutoring program. Students were _ 
tutored in their classrooms in -one or more slfltll areas • (reading, matlv, 
spelling), and Special Education students .served as both tutors and tutees. 

. Because of the short time in which these projects began., pre-post 
testing, to determine skill acquisition based 'on the tutoring program 
was not conducted. Instead, WBAP staff used the daily progress 
measures to evaluate the, effectiveness of tutoring. Results. of these 
evaluations and informal discussions with classroom teachers were in- 
strumental in formulating the final modifications which were 
made to the tutoring program—changes in curricula, more flexibility in 
monitoring of tutoring procedures, and the development of written guidelines 
for integrating tutoring goals and objectives into students', individualized 
education plans. 1 ( • 

In total, twenty-two students and five teachers took partSin these 
replication activities. In addition &o inservicing, each classroom received 
materials to develop the spelling. packets , -math packets, and some 
high-interest, low vocabulary reading materials to begin a reading library. 

-An additional replication site is beginning this fall in Des Moines, 
Iowa. -One of the paraprofessionals who served as supervisor for the 
South Sioux City program and before that worked with the Basic Skills , 
Program in Winnebago has begun a before-school tutoring program at a 
• church in inner-city Des Moines. This^prograra is an outgrowth of an 

already succeesful breakfast program which serves over one hundred 
. students, many from a grade school close to the church. As this program 
""begins, a number of Special Needs youngsters "have already begun to be 
tutoring. As in the original program (as well as the* Sioux City rep- 
lications), students are tutored in math, spelling, and/or reading- 
each day. This program is being funded by the church and through 
commun i ty dona tions . 

Additional dissemination activities included presentations ab at 
least two conferences— the Association for Behavior Analysis' annual conference 
in May 1982 and a workshop sponsored by the Western Hills Area Education 
Agency in April 1982. Additional information on specific procedures. used 
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Q UESTION #1 : HOW MUCH DID 
THE TUTORING PROGRAM HELP 
IMPROVE YOUR' GRADES (OR 
YOUR STUDENT'S GRADES)? ' 



QUESTION 
YOU. RATE 
TUTORING 



12: . HOW WOULD 
THE OVERALL 
PROGRAM? 



MEAN 
NO CHANGE 
"VERY POOR 
, 0 >' 



RATING 



1 



. 2 



F 0 'R QUESTION 

GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
EXCELLENT • " 
3 ' 4 '5 



TUTEES 



TUTORS' 



TEACHERS 




TUTEES 



TUTORS 



TEACHERS 




•Figure 3. 
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tfean cqnsumer satisfaction ratings by secondary tutees, tutors, % and te/chers in the Winnebago Tutoring 
Program, 1981-82 school year. 
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in either tutoring program as well as the results of Year 3 or previous 
years* evaluation activities may be received by contacting the 4 
Project Director, Victoria Marquesen, Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Xowa. v 

Products * ♦ 

In addition to written reports summarizing the result^ of formal 
studies evaluating the tutoring programs, the following, products were 
developed in this component of the WBAP: 

. 1. A manual detailing the complete c^eration;6f the Basic: Schools' 
program, including procedures for develqplng a program, 
replicating the curriculum., training tutors, and monitoring 
the program. An audio-tape is currently being produced to 
accompany this manual and will be available in January 1983. 
* * « 

2. Tutor materials, including a booklet for tutors in each 
skill area—math, spelling, and reading. In addition, the 

* tutoring games used during training are also. available, 

3. A manual detailing the complete operation* of the Content Areas 
. program, including procedures for developing the program, 

replicating' training and monitoring procedures. 

/<. Tutor-Tutee booklets outlining each tutoring slcill and 
including information on study skills trained. 

These materials are available through the Project Director 
upon request: 
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COMPONENT III. FAMILY SERVICE S * _ _■ " " " _ * ' , ' 

Projected Accomplishments for Year 3 — 

A.' Family Jutoring Program 

1. Train 8-10 additional parents in heading and/or math tutoring procedures'. 

2. , Recruit in-school personnel (teachers) to implement the program in 

their classes. - ( 

• 3. Train 1-2 staff members to implement program in their classes. . 

4. Evaluate the maintenance of skills and participation of- Year c 2 parents. 

5. Contact other schools about conducting trainer and/or family workshops. 

6. Conduct dissemination workshops at 3-4 other school sites. 

7. Evaluate the effectiveness of dissemination workshops. ■ • ' \ 
. B. Family Training Program - • 

1. Continue training 8-10 parents. ' • 

N i 2. Develop audio cassettes for use in training sessions. 

^ 3. Recruit 1-2 in-school staff members to be trainers. v ^ • 

4. >ra4ji 1-2 staff members to implement the program. 

5. Evaluate the maintenance of skills of past family participants. 

6. 'Evaluate the effectiveness o7 TrTirrvns^tejn^^^ '■• 

7. Modify and complete trainer's manual and materials. ^ 

8. Contact other schools about trainer workshops. 

9. Conduct dissemination. workshops at 3-4 other school sites. 

10. Evaluate the effectiveness of dissemination' .workshops . 

' • * * 

Accomplishments for Year 3 

A, F/a mily Tutoring Progra m 

* * • • 

At the Winnebago Public Schools, ten families, including twelve handicapped -st-u 
dents, were trained during the third year to tutor their handicapped children 
in the home by rehearsing basic sk-ills in reading, math, and spelling. 
/In the overall program format, trailing began initially with home visits oy 
the family Consultant. After these initial visits, home training was gradually 
faded out until the families were conducting tutoring in the home based upon 



information-from. their progress through, the Xurrteuluiji Management System . 
and. mater iaVsfseot. home with the student by the student's resource room 

teacher: ** — 1 ' ' • " 

V - * 

The teacher's task was to choose the appropriate- high-interest 
reading materials and math, and spell ing^packets, i.e.,- those materials 
which are commensurate with the child's' current instructional level'. In, 
almost all cases, materials used Were those initially developed and used 
in the 'project's in-school tutoring progr am., •*-,»• 4 
. _ , • . - . - . • «; 

thus, family members do not provide the initial instruction on a task 
to the student, but rather review and rehearse with the cRjtld skills that the 
child has already been instructed, on in school. In* math "ar$ spelling, 
family members were taught to properly position themselves',* present the 
stimuli (show the math card or read 'the spel l in g . word):, waifc*fO$;the child 
to respond (-by writing the answer)* and either praise correct responding 
or correct the error-using a trained correction procedure. In reading, 
family members were trained to sit beside the child as the child re,ads., 
deliver general and descriptive praise, correct errors and. ask three'- W 
different comprehension questions, the answers to which the student writes 
down:' The students' written work, then, can be brought back to the - V • 
resburce room teacher, who will use^tt to help develop future "homework". '« 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the program was a continuous 
on-going process based on the students' performance on the wVHten -work at home 
and daily work in the classroom. In' addition, the family consultant 
conducted a more controlled study to assess the effects of home tutoring 
on students' progress in math, spelling, and reading. Results of this 
research showing the effects of the. program on the skills of three handicapped 
students may be seen in'Figures F-l, F-2, and *-3. In the Baseline phase- 
of the study, the family consultant tested the students' performance in 
the three skill areas. In a multiple-baseline -design across curriculum 
areas, the trainer then began tjie Tutoring-Tests-Visits -phase by training 
the parents to use the procedures desxribed earlier in this section. >t 
Training consisted of-giving verbal instructions, modeling tutoring with 
the student, and giving feedback on ^aotual performance of the- family 
member. The trainer visited the home weekly, coMected the permanent 
products (written work), tested' the student on the tas"ks assigned that 
week, and gave verbal and graphic feedback to the patents, leaving the 
next week's materials v Figures F-l-F-3 show that students skills improved 
during this phase. > 

i ' 

-Insert Figures F-l; F-2, F-3 about here 



In the T utorinq-Tes.ts phase, .the trainer discontinued home-visits, 
criterion -referenced assessments based on the weekly assignments at home 
were instead conducted 5 in the resource room where the student exchanged 
his/her weekly permanent products and tutoring materials with the teacher 
Weekly. Feedback and praise were given to the student and a phone contact 
or note was sent home to' the parent. The student thenwas responsible for 
bringing home the next week's tutoring materials. 

Finally, in the T utoring phase of the study, the types of weekly test 
data collected and displayed on these graphs ceased^ as weekly post-tests 




Posttests . 



TERRY 




Posttests 



specific to the tutoring tasks were not given. Instead, the phoice of 
tutoring materials and assessment of student progress was made by the 
regular ia-class curriculum assessments. Weekly feedback to the student 
and parents was maintained;., however, and weekly permanent product data' 
from the home continued. The frequency of home tutoring, therefore, ' 
could be monitored. Figure "F-4 frp^sample students in the tutoring 
program shows the maintenance of tutoring in the home'through the 
various phase3 of the study based on the\permanent product data either 
gathered in the 'home and given to the trainer during home visits or 
written work brought to sdiool by the students.. Although the number of 
home-tutoring sessions varied from week to week, fading of home-visits 
.seemed to have little effect orv frequency. 



' Insert Figure F-4 about here 
i "A -w - 

• In conclusion, the Winnebago Behavior An a lysis- Program was successful 
at developing and implementing a low-cost in-home tutoring programl^hich 
was effective at inproving the basic skills of 'students in the Special 
Education program. Because the prdgram was closely interwoven with the 
school's Curriculum Management System, the selection of activities for 
tutoring at home was relatively eas- for the Family Consultant to make-- 
and for the resource room Spetial Education teachers to learn to make. 
In addition, the program required 1 ittle maintenance once families were 
trained (usually in one home .visit), since monitoring could "take place 
at school. Finally, although training workshops were not conducted outside, 
the Winnebago Public .Schools, "both resource>pom teachers were trained 
in d^eloping and maintaining the program. Both teachers will* continue 
at tffe Winnebago Public Schools after the WBAP^ends,, and both will b.e able 
to continue the program. - 

The specific procedures employed and additional data on the Family 
Tutoring Program were disseminated in presentations at thfe Association 
for Behavior Analysis annual convention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
May of 1982, and at a meeting of the Western Iowa Council for Exceptional 
Children in April of 1982. Further information is available by request 
from the Family Consultant. 



B. Family Trainigg Program 

Thirteen families of handicapped students and[ studentsv,atf risk for 
handicaps (referred for evaluation) were trained to use the Daily Report 
Card Program to facilitate mainstreaming .at the Winnebago Public Schools. 
In addition, four Winnebago teachers were trained to each Strain* families 
to employ the program; one' social worker was trained to train the teachers 
of four other handicapped students; and twenty .teachers, grades one through 
twelve, were- trained to manage the teachers role in the program with 
one or more stduents. • ... 
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The original* version of this^ program was developed by Schumaker, 
Hovel, and Sherman ( The Daily Report Card Program , Lawrence, Ks.: H & H 
Enterprises, 1977) • The program was revised and considerably modified 
and expanded by the Winnebago Behavior Analysis Program to serve students 
otf alleges, special education students who may have Timited comprehension, 
reading, and/or computation skills, and to involve their famil ies who 
may have similar skill deficits along a continuum of participation. In addi 
tion, the program has been altered to be sensitive and effective v^ithin 
a non-majority, cultural environment. # . 

The Daily Report Card Program provides detailed information re- 
gradinrg the student's school behavior. - The student carries the card from . 
class to class daily. Each Tof the student'.s teachers records,, on ithe card, 
with the stduent watching, how the student did in class that day/ Based 
on the information 'recorded each period, by the teachers, the strident 
earns privileges (sometimes at home, sometimes at school). 

'Th$ behaviors which are "graded 11 are pinpointed by each of the students 
teachers. For. the mainstreamed Special EducatitTrr^tgdent, the Daily 
Report Card Program serves to bridge the gap between the Special Education 
and regular classroom by pinpointing and training those behaviors which are 
expected or "normal" in the regular classroom. 

The Program is designed to be successful with family involvement 
alonq^a continuum of participation. At the highest 4evef, the parent *<. 
give? the card to the student in the morning* or leaves it for. the 
student to remember : to take to school, The student then brings the* 
filled-in card home eqch day and the parent del iyefi" at-home privileges 
based upon the reaching of daily criterion. At the lowest levelVof 
fartiily involvement, the family is simply sent periodic 'feedback about the 
child's performance, but the child's daily behavior is reinforced at 
school by the teacher. Minimal and moderate family involvement include 
combining home and school involvement more equally. Sometimes the family 
would handle /the program's morning routine arfd the school wouVd handle' 
the after -school contingencies. Sometimes those involvements would be 
reversed. . The Daily Report Cartf Program also has * family training com- 
ponent in which the families who have had'no, 'minimal, or moderate in- 
volvement in the 0ast are trained to manage their child's program <5t a 
higher level of involvement. ^ ■ . 

x Because of its success, the Daily Report Card Program is currently 
routinely written into the. IEP's of mosfeof the mainstreamed Special 
Education Students at the Winnebago Public Schools. ' w 

During Year 3 the major focu^ of 'the program^was *o. develop and .modify 
training materials (including the manual for trainers) and to disseminata , 
training throughout theschool y £ys,t£m and to other local schools with 
similar -needs. However, evaluation bf the, program continued, and * 
students and 4 their families corttir\ued to^be trained. As the year ended, 
the Family Consultant faded herself out /of the program as resource room and 
classroom teachers took over all parts of t)ie pro^rbp/ 
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Although the results* of other evaluation activities have been summarized 
in. earlier yearly reports, one evaluation of the program, conducted during 
Year 3 will be discussed, here. In'.this assessment of the effectiveness * 
of the program, the appropriate in-school behavior of three students was 
managed using the DAily Report Card Program with three different levels 
of family involvement. .The three subjects and their families were: 

(1) a high- school student with the highest level of family involvement; 

(2) a middle school student w,ith minimal family involvement; and (3) an 
elementary school" student with on-gping family training to bring a 
minimally involved parent to the highest- level of family involvement. 

For each of the families, an in iti al "contact was made to elicit the 
highest level of family involvement. Families wer.e_.then assigned to 
receive specific training based upon their assigned level of involvement. 
This., "assignment" was based upon family choice, family assessment of 
student interests and routines, and/or previous failure" to follow 
through' : at a higher level of involvement. ' . 

A single-subje.ct. reversal design was utilized to examine the effects 
of the Daily Report Card Program on students' appropriate school .behavior, 
and. the various conditions utilized in the study and their effects on 
students'* behavior may be seen in Figures F-5 arid F-6. 

In the initial Baseline condition the teachers merely monitored 
students' daily behavior utilizing' the Daily Report Cards. No. feedback 
was .given-to the students' or their, f ami lies concerning the students' 
behayior." Prior to the Program phase all initial, inventories were con- 
ducted and>Jam.i,lies were assigned to an "involvement level"-. Parent "1 
was trained. to manage her child 5 s in-school behavior with a combined 
program of- morning prompting and afternoon in-home reinforcement. 
Parent 82 'was trained to prompt in the- morning and out the student's 
card in a safe place in the afternoon. The student was reinforced, 
at school for" meeting the daily criterion. Parent #3 was trained' to 
manage the- chi Id' s behavior at \he highest leve.1 of involvement with 
the trainer providing a structured system of rein for cement training 
for the parent. ' ( , 

i * • 

All students received class by class feedback, including prai.se from 

the teachers for appropriate behavior. --*' 

• . < 

When the Daily REport Card, Program was initiated for the three 
students, their appropriate behavior in their regular classrooms 
inproved-. As can be seen in Figures F-5 and F- 6, average appropriate 
behavior for the three -students improved from 43%, 63X, and 54% during 
Baseline 1 to 66%, 89%, arid 89% (respectively.) during the Program. 
Further, for students 1 and 3 who returned to a second Prograjri Condition, 
the average appropriate behavior was 84% and 92%. 



Insert Figures F-5 and F-6 about here 
- 
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The results of this evaluation' at the Winnebago Public Schools suggest 
that the Daily Report Card Program is a valuable tool for monitoring 
and managing the in-school behavior of mainstreamed Special Education 
students in the public schools,. „ 

In addition to" the above described institutionalization of the Program 
at the Winnebago Public Schools, the Program was disseminated to a 
number of other settings. One resource room teacher at the Walthill 
Public Schools was trained td^use the prognam. This teacher's use of the 
Program was evaluated with one mainstreamed high school Educjjble Mentally 
Retarded student. Results of this activity are available from the 
. f ami ly Consultant. 

One resource room teacher and one regular educat.ion teacher at the 
Dakota City Public Schools were also trained to use the Program. * 
Pre-post test comparisons of these teachers 1 behavior are aval able from, 
the Family Consultant. In addition, one Educational. Service Unit 
psychologist ha? been trained to employ the Program. ^ 

•Two workshops have been presented on the Program. Sixty-one teachers 
and psychologists attended a workshop at a meeting of the Nebraska Council 
for Children with Behavior Disorders in Omaha, Nebraska, February 1982., 
Twelve teachers in a University of Nebraska resource teacher training 
program attended a workshop given at Laurel, Nebraska, April -1982. 

In addition, two presentations on the Daily Report Card Program were 
1 made during Year 3--at the Association for Behavior Analysis ATinual Con- 
vention at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 198?, and at Western Iowa Council 
for Exceptional* Children in April 1982. People following up on these 
presentations and workshops have received copies of the Program's manual. 



' Copies of the manual are available from the Family Consultant. 
* More detailed evaluation information on the Program is also available from* 
the Family Consultant. * ^ 
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COMPONENT IV . ' INSERVICE TRAINING 

(Inservice Trailing on the use of specific procedures developed in Components 
I, II, and III is reported in those respective sections). 

Projected Accomplishments for Year 3 

1. Continue training with Winnebago personnel. During Year 3, an additional 
. training program on individualization will be conducted. 

2. Develop materials to assist in the classroom observation of participants 
in inservice training programs. , * 

3. Evaluate the effectiveness of inservice training components. 

• (Observer Training Program) 

4. Train five new aides with the training program. 

5. Collect data on the students and use data to modify their instructional 

4 

programs . . 

6. Disseminate observer training manual r 

7. Disseminate results of observation-based interventions. 

Two group workshops were presented during the third year of the 
project. A manual of techniques of individualization was developed 
(available from the Project Director) and a workshop based upon this 
raarerial was presented to the entire elementary staff. A second workshop 
was presented to the staff (eight teachers at the Winnebago Public Schools) 
who participated in SAMPLE, a Title IV after school tutoring program 
This workshop concerned tutoring oral reading. 

> < 
The focus of inservice during the third year shifted from the group 
workshop or class format usee! in previous years (with the exception of 
the two workshops described above) to direct supervision and observation 
in teachers 1 classrooms. A large number o£— these in-class inservice 
activities were conducted, in addition to ongoing, informal problem • 
solving with the regular education and special education staff. 

In the first grade at Winnebago, for example, WBAP staff worked 
with the teacher to improve her skills at managing her classes behavior. 
A number of disruptive acting-out and oppositional mainstreamed students 
were causing difficulties for the entire class; and the teacher was 
trained to post and recite specific classroom rules, to tightly 
structure the classropm day, to provide criterion-related supplemental 
activities (via the CMS) , to deliver attention and access to free time 
contingent upon rule-following behaviors, and to individualize schedules 
•of reinforcetrs. Figure 1-1 shows the direct results of this inservice 
training on ,the teacher's contingent use of her attention and the effects 
of the entire package upon the average percentage of appropriate and in- 
appropriate behaviors of all students in the classroom. Appendix 1-1 
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contains the observation code employed, 

: ,.v 

Insert Figure 1-1 about here 



Again in the same first grade class at Winnebago a group of good 
behavior game classroom management packages , were taught to promote general- 
ization of these students' behaviors into daily physical education, music, 
or art classes when students were taught by different staff and/or were 
integrated with another class of first graders. The three teachers 
(PE, art, and music) were trained to divide the class into five groups , 
post and recite basic, rules, and award a small prize to a member of each 
group which did not break more than three of the rules during a given 
class time. Both of these programs were maintained by all teachers 
throughout the rest of the school year. 

' As" another example of. the inservice training with regular teachers 
who have mainstreamed Special Education students, the third grade teacher 
at Winnebago was taught by project staff to adequately integrate (mainstream) 
several students infusing a long-term reading activity center. The teacher 
was trained to identify the skills appropriate for the center, identify 
a criterion assessment to be used as a pre-test and to post-test mastery 
of skills, pre-te-jt each student for individualized placements in the center, 
and individualize progress through the center according to mastery of 
skill criteria. Inspection of the students' record charts indicated 
that each child was appropriately placed and only one of twenty-three 
students was inappropriately allowed to progress (on only one of eight 
possible checkpoints). 

In the fifth grade at Winnebago the WBAP staff provided assistancej 
for a teacher whose mainstreamed children presented low rates of mastery 
and high rates of disruptive behavior. The teacher was trained to im- j 
plement a godd behavior game classroom management program which required 
groups of children to earn points through accumulating a given number \ 
of intervals of appropriate behavior and increasing numbers of completed 
work. Reinforcers were reports to home and access to, daily activity \ 
periods. ' ' 

<\gain in the fifth grade at Winnebago, the resource teacher was trained 
to integrate a behaviorally impaired student with four regular peers 
with whom the student did not engage in appropriate play. .The teacher 
was trained to choose appropriate activities which were structured to 
promote genuine social' interactions and to use differential attention 
and time-out to further facilitate the increase in interactions. 
While prior to teacher training an informal sociometric status scale 
administered to the peers gave no indication of acceptance of the 
target student, after three months of training the student had attained 
a moderate indication of acceptance as evaluated by thef same scale. 

In the sixth grade at Winnebago, where both the lfegular peers and. 
the four mainstreamed students had high rates of disruptive and opposi- 
tinal behaviors along with low rates of skill mastery, the teacher was 
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trained to structure the class day, implement a good behavior game class- 
room management package with a reinforcer of early dismissal, and in- 
dividualize schedules of contingent attention. The teacher. Cand a 
succeeding long-term substitute who received no direct supervision 
from* the project) used the management package for the remainder of the 
school, year. Figure 1-3^ shows both a decrease in teacher attention 
contingent upon inappropriate behavior' and a clear increase in the per- 
centage of student appropriate behavior (sampled from all students in 
the class). Appendix 1-2 contains the observation code used in this 
activit . v * 



Insert Figure 1-2 about here 



Also in the sixth grade at Winnebago', an electively mute child 
was taught to respond appropriately during group reading by training the 
resource room teacher to hold. supplemental reading sessions with the 
target child and various peers from the reading grpup in order^to pro- 
gram generalization o£xcral responding to the full group. The child 
increased the percentage of responding from ten percent of the oppor- * 
tunities to eighty percent and increased ^the rate of Spontaneous responses 
•from zero to three per. session. , , ?f 

As a finaj example of 'WBAP* inservice'activities in classrooms, 
the staff trained a high school industrial arts teacher to use differential 
attention, placing report card grades contingent upon, daily mastery of 
criterion performance on work, attendance, and social behavior, and to 
publicly post feedback on mastery., The teacher was taught to use these 
skills in a~~wcMding class and an auto mechanics class. The teacher 
maintained public posting of mastery feedback of the class throughout the 
final sfen?ester of the school year. 

The observer training manual employed in these inservice activities 
is being disseminated upon request by the program coordinator, and the 
results of inservice activities h-re currently being prepared for 
submission to professional journals*- 
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C: SAMPLE MATERIALS FROM THE CMS 

T: SAMPLE MATERIALS. FROM THE PEER TUTORING PROGRAM 
I : SAMPLE OBSERVATION CODES FROM COMPONENT IV 
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V . W9R0 COMPREHENSION 



i.v, 



TITUS: Schoolhou se 1C Multiple Meanings 




WC-34 



10-T. CROirp • ^ 



SKILL*. 9 worksheets with different formats dealing with words with multiple meanings. 
;WWS: Worksheets 191-199, I overlay W\ : XKX>: Krasablc Marker for each student. 

•t:&TRlCritt*i: SI X z TI GURIJECNON: >SC X TC C'lf-XK C. 



-3-', -7 



.TITUS: Schoolhouse 1C Definitions ' IND. # i IlKT. CROUr # 

UflLL: l workshoet in which student selects word from a definition to fill in the blank in 
a sentence. 

XMNhttrS: "Wroksheet 200., I overlay NKtiUKD : Krasable Marker 



C-34-8 

TI'IIK: Uwp S( .i Ui-jrcli Hhuv (TC) 



L»£J-LL: ^ skill*, air imluckrl — matclunj; t .uds with homonyms or motelu'iui words to Mieir weaning 

- V 

i/iK.'.TJ: (ianie hoard and instruction shoel. box wi t|l)|.>;|)|';|): 

S markers, 2 sets of 35 homonym cards and 2 sets of 40. meaning cards. 

rNsnwcnofc;: :>i ti x wuim.tkjn: sc tc ukck x 



C-34-O 



"1 HJ-; : 



Charlie Synonyms 



INI). H 1 



niL: 20 different workeards with diltetent tasks concerning synonyms (selecting synonym 

*-n romnlote sentence, selecting synonym for a given word, select syn. to match 
yXflHWrSyord "sed in sentence). i,1vl'|)HV 

20. cards Charlie machine 

?iS"lKlXTION:>: ? t I . x TI UttKhLTKM: SC X TC CIIKCK X 



WC-34-10 



r'niK: Fun With Words C 



IND. # 



CKOU» # 



ier. croup 1 



KILL: Write n word that can be identified from clues(opposites, starts the same, definitions, 

rhymes. — 2 clues). 
t?™'*^: 5 p c;m | 8 . t /, hlank answer .shcetn, 1 NKEDED: 
, ( ERJC lrt ,dire(;Uon shoot,, 1 answer , key , Erasable marker 
I.WMOTC,: Sr . y TV • CQRRI5CTKW; U C ? It ^ CHECK ^ 
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~;.:v.,-s;» ^. . 

V. Hatch word to ita picture 

.Matching Words and Picture 

» 

< 


93-98 


V 


:«f.v„ - . . 

WC-3-1 

WG-234-5 

• 


* . • ;*n 

-\ f » 

i * * -1 * ; 
1 . ^ 

j . x * ; 


Match words to their class 
Class ifying * ] 


99-104 

1 7 

1 "* 

j \ 


(2) 




WC-23-1 
' WC-23-2 
WC-23-3 

WC-3-3 / 
WC-234-1 / 

/ 


i s 
WC-12-5X 14-19) 

1 - * » 
[ * " » 


.Choose homonym to complete * 1 
. sentnee . 

. Homonym 


99-104 

i I 
t [ 




WC-23-6 WC-3^-3 
»WC-23-7 j 

WC-23-9 WC-23-1 

WC-23-2 WC-23-3 
HC-34-5 

WC-23-8 


WC-3456-1 
WC-34-8- 


Circle the word that .doesn f t 
belong fco the class 1 

i ' J 

Classifying 


125-130 




• WC-23-1 

WC-23-2 ' . 
WC-23-3 
WC-3-3 ' 
WC-234-1 


. WC- 12-5 (14-19) 

• > 
• 


Select the definition that 
fits the meaning of the word 
in the sentence ' J 
* ** 1 
' W " 1 4 ,Sl * Meanings/Homographs 
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131-140 




WC-34-6 

WC-3-7 ♦ 
WQ-3-2 

H 


,. 



READ TNG, ASSESSMENT -"Word Recogn i t Lon 



QUESTIONS 



TESTS 



Basic Sight Vocabulary 



Direction Words 



Abbrev i at i ons 



Contractions 



Common Signs 



Number Words 



Basic Math Vocabulary 



M^ffcal Vocabulary 
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Brigance (A-2), tiolchjest* 
Essentia.l Sight Word Test I 
& I! , Brigance E (D-1 ) 



frigance (A-3)> .brigance 
£ (D-2) 



Brigance (A-A), Brigance 
E (0-3) 



Brigance (At5)» Knowledge 
of Contractions Test 



Brigance (A-6), Brigance 
E (0-4, 0-5) . 



Br igance (B-5) » Brigance 
E (0-6) . 



Brigance E (T- 1-3) 



Brigance E (V-1, V-2, V-.6) 



STUDENTS : 



5 

O 



+ 3cJb- 



1 



4- ydJZo*^ 
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MONDAY 




PERIOD 



TUTORING CALENDAR 



WEEK OF <j//5~-J_9 



'> r < V 





TUESDAY 



■«fa- 



GU*>H 




Sat" 



WEDNESDAY 



ir^i > y rifag l . l inT|i:;r„if 




4 ?v :^^";^*>^,^<t:';- 




1* 




THURSDAY . 




% * -Y • ' - 4 .? 




5T~ 
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COURSE INFORMATION SHEET 
COURSE 



TEACHER 



1. IS THERESA COURSE SYLLABUS (PLEASE ATTACH)? 



2. WHAT TEXT OR TEXTS ARE USED IN THE CLASS? 



REAMBILITIES- 



DATE 



s£ 198 



3. ARE THLRE STUDY GUIDES FOR THE TEXT (EITHER TEACHER CONSTRUCTED 

<■ OR .IN THE TEXT )? 



4. LIST THE TYPES OF ASSIGNMENTS GI VEN-THROUGHOUT THE COURSE 

-READ TEXT ' 

WRITE ANSWERS TO QUESTI0NS/PR0BLEM5 

WRITE SHORT PAPERS . 

WRITE RESEARCH PAPERS 



HOW OFTEN: 



STUDY FOR TESTS/QUIZZES 
OTHER: 



5. (IF QUIZZES ARE GIVEN) WHAT ARE THE NATURE OF QUIZZES: 

SHORT ANSWER . MATCHING 

ESSAY . FILL IN THE BLANK 

MULTIPLE CHOICE TRUE/FALSE 



DO QUIZZES COVER MATERIAL IN TEXT MATERIAL COVERED IN CLASS (NOTES) 

OTHER ,. 

/ 

6. IS HOMEWORK ASSIGNED? WHAT TYPES OF HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS ARE MADE (PLACE ANJ'H 
BY APPLICABLE ASSIGNMENTS IN #4 ABOVE)? HOW OFTEN? 



7; HOW IS THE DAILY CLASS STRUCTURED: LECTURE 'DISCUSSION 

INDIVIDUAL WORK GROUP PROJECTS/ACTlWTTET' 

OTHER 
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HOW IS THE 6RA0E IN THE COURSE DETERMINED? 

PLEASE WEIGHT HOW MUCH EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 

TESTS 

HOMEWORK 

ANSWERS TO QUCSTIONS/PROBLEMS 

SHORT PAPERS 

RESEARCH PAPERS \ 

PROJECTS 

CLASS PARTICIPATION" - 

. • OlIIER : 



DO YOU GRADE ON A CLASS CURVE 1 STRAIGHT PERCENTAGE 

OTHER 

OTHER INFORMATION ABOUT GRADING POLICIES: 
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HOW- TO FILL OUT THE COURSE INFORMATION SHEET 



The purpose of the Course Information Sheet is for the Tutor Director to receive 
information on the types^of assignments required of students in the course, the materials 
used in the course, "and the teacher's grading criteria. This information will be 
used in developing the tutoring plan for an individual student. , 

This form should ,be updated, for each class, at least once per year. The sheet is 
best filled out* at a meeting between the Tutor Director and the course teacher. 
However, when time does not permit, the teacher may fill out the form herself/himself, 
'with the, ^sistance of this information sheet. 

# 

1. Please attach a copy of the course syllabus to the information sheet, when one 
is available. If the teacher distri butes' a % schedule of when assignments are 
due throughout the semester, that should be" attached. 

2. List the names of the text or texts which are used in. the class. If students 
do not each have a copy of a text, please ask if one could be made available 
for the tutoring program as long as a younoster from the class is being tutored. 
After evaluating the readability of the text, the Tutor Director should record 
readability levels on the information sheet. Teachers who are filling out this 
sheet need not bother with "READABILITIES" . 

3. If the teacher has developed study guides for the text used in the class, 

place an "X" on that blank. \lf the text itself has a study guide at the end of the 
chapters/units, place an "X"\in that box. Ask if the study guides are assigned--. — \ 
do students write out answer^to these questions, are they discussed in class, etc.? 
Write the answers to these auestions in the blank space after #3. 

4. Place an "X" beside each type of assignment that may be given at any time 
during the semester. Please write in other types of assignments that are 
made during the course (specval projects, e.g.). Then indicate ,( roughly 
estimate) how frequently these assignments are made: daily, weekly (once a week), 
2 times per week (2 X weekly), or the number of times assigned during the semester 
(indicate with the" nuinber--l, 2, 3/4, etc.). If the assignment is always 

made or due on a specific day of the week (assigned Mon., due Fri.), please 
. indicate that. 

5. f Place an "X" on the blank indicating each type of question the teacher may 

include on a qui 2. Place, asterisks(*) by each type of question that is used 
"very frequently" or "the most often". Place an "X" by each type of material 
which quizzes or tests are developed from. Indicate which~~h emphasized most 
by placing an asterisk by those items. Place no asterisk if all items with "X's" 
are weighted approximately equally. 

6. Place an "H" in front of all types^of assignments- listed in #4 which are assigned 
as homework/may be assigned as homework. Write the answer to the question 

"How often is homework given". - 

7. Place an "X u beside each activity which occurs during the class period. 

8. Write down the estimate of the percentage of the students final grade that is 
determined by each of the items listed in #8. Write the percentage (50%, 251, etc.) 
beside each activity which is graded in the course. Please .list other types 

of graded activities, projects, etc., and estimate their importance to the 
final grade. Also pl%ce an "X" by the description of how grades on individual 
activities (quizzes, papers, participation) are deteTmined-^is a curve used, etc. 
You might write in the types of assignments which are graded in each manner 'in the 
blank if more than one approach is used. Space is Teft for an explanation of 
additional grading policies, or criteria. 



PRE-ASSESSfOT FORM OF STUDENT SKILLS 

'STUDENT COURSE 

DATE 



TEACHER 



-r 



Please rate this student's performance in your class during the last 2 weeks. Circle 
the letter grade which you believe describes her/his performance in each of the 
areas. "If you wish, you may write a plus (+) or minus (B-, for example) by the 
grade that you circle. If a category is not applicable (e.g.,, no quiz was given 
that week), please circle NA. ^ 

PERFORMANCE AREA LAST WEEK THIS WEEK 



Attendance 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 




A 


B 


C 


D 


F 




Deportment" 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 




A 


B 


C 


D 


F 




Participation 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 




A 


B 


C 


D 


F 




In-class Assignments 


A ' 


B 


C 


D 


F 


NA 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


NA 


Homework 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


NA 


'A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


NA 


Tests/Quizzes 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


NA 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


NA 


Study Skills 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 




A 


B 


C 


0 


F 





Are these weeks typical of the student's performance in other weeks? 



/ Did you have the student in a class last semester? 
If yss, what letter grade did the student receive ? 



^Please rank order the student in relation to other students in your class: 



/ 

# in the class 



student's rank 



Please list any additional cpmments concerning the student's performance in 
your class which would be helpful to the Tutor Director in developing a 
>tff$ring program for the student (why do you think this student is havinq 
difficulty, what specific types of ski 1.1 s does s/he seem to have the most 
problems with, etc.). 
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STUDENT TUTORING PROGRAM* TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS FORM 

As a part of the Stuqent Tutoring Program, students who are being 
tutored will be learning basic study skills. One of the first of these is 
to keep an accurate list oY class assignments. While the student is learning 
this skill, we need your help as his or her classroom teacher , s Please fill 
out this form and RETURN TO RITA CARTER in Room #10 by Monday AM of each 
assignment week. This form .will be used ta check the students accuracy in 
kedpijig track of assignments in your class, so please provide us with additions 
and/br deletions as they occur. AS SOON A#THE STUDENT PERFORMS THE TASK 
,.WHH AQCURACY/YOU WILL NOT NEED TO CONTINUE YOUR PART, "in the meantime, 
we appreciate your cooperation! 

STUDENT ; CLASS * 

WEEK OF ; : PERIOD ' 5 

ASSIGNMENTS ^ 

Please notd the basic information for class assignments, such as 
Read page # in Chapter #, Homework, Quiz or Test, Paper or Report, etc. . 
You need riot 'include specific requirements for the assignments. Please 
list} the assignment for' the day it is DUE (not the day it was made). Thanks! 

/ . 

DUE 

MONDAY: 



TUESDAY: 






WEDNESDAY: , 


\ 


» 


THURSDAY: 




4 


FRIDAY: 
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INSTRUCTION SHEET FOR MONITORING FORM 

The purpose of this form is to give us, in. the tutoring program, continued information 
on the effectiveness of tutoring on the students 1 work in the classroom. This form 
will not be shared with the student. If you have any questions about how to fill 
out the form please contact the Tutor Director. You may be asked to fill out this 
form on either a tutor or a student who is receiving tutoring. This student may 
be receiving tutoring in your 'class or in other classes. Jour assistance in 
helping us evaluate the program will make the prograjn more responsive to the 
needs of the students. * \ \ ■ - 

Performance Ratings . 
* « \ 

On. this form you are asked to assign a letter grade to the student's performance in 
a number of different areas. You are asked to dp this forth§ entire week (i.e., 
to assign. a letter grade which reflects the student's performance .over the entire 
week). In doing this you may need to average the^ student 's grades across several 
assignments, quizzes, etc. *\ 1 

In rating each area, please circle the letter grade" you would assign .for the 
student's average performance during the week and place a plus or minus after the * 
letter grade if this will better describe the student's performance (B*, D-)< 
If you. cannot rate an area because there was ^10. opportunity durincj the week 
(e.g., no quiz), please circle NA for "not ^ppli cable". 

Please consider the following types of criteria 'in eating each area: 

• Attendance —both daily attendance and punctuality/tardiness 

: 

Deportment --following your classroonT^tq^es, on-task or work-related behavior 

Parti ci pat ion - -active participation in activities assigned dunng class time,*work 
in groups and with other students, participation during dj'scuSsio'ns , answering 
questions when called upon, volunteering information and/or .opinions 

In-class Assignments —work completed during class. .Assign the grade you would 

! give or, have given for work turned in or evaluated informally during, class." V 

Homework —homowork (work at least partially completed outside class) y/hich was 
turned in or due during the week 

Tests/Quizzes — average of grades earned for all quizzes/tests during the*week 

Study Skills —utilization of study time (during and outside of class),* listening skills, 
keeping track of assignments, organization skills, ability to got main idea >. : 

from information presented, etc. 

I 

Comments 

~~ -> 

Please use the bottom and back of the evaluation to list any comments which you feel 
help clarify the grades you have assigned or other comments on tfje student's 
work during the week. 

Afterj completing this Monitoring Form, PLEASE RE TURjl IT TO Rita Carter, Rm, 10, 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CODE 



2/8/82 



List all the students 1 names in the, top boxes of the data sheet in the. order in which 
the students will be observed. ( i .e . in the order in which their desks are in the r^ws 
or; In the order in which they are sitting around the circle, etc,)* 

Time-sample the students 1 behavior with a 10-sccond observing period and a 5-second 
recording/locating the next student period as follows: Qbscrve the first child 
continuously fc/lO second*; record the first child's behavior and locate the next 
child to be observed during the next 5 seconds; observe the second child continuously 
for 10 seconds; record the second ch i I d 1 s behavior and locate the next child to be 
observed during the next 5 seconds, and so on. Use the nomes at the top of each 
successive column to dictate which child is observed next, > &Bc^ 



Use the daily report cord rules (at'tached) as the definitions of child behavior* 

If the student being observed during the 10 second interval follows all the rules 

for the whole 10 seconds, a i.s placed in that interval on the data sheet. 

If the. student does npt follow all the rules for the who I e interval (i.e. there is even 

one incident of misbehavior) a i s placed in that interval on the data sheet. 

If the teacher attends to the student who is currently being observed, a circle 

is made'around the -h or the — • in that interval ( (?) oj\(~) ). Definitions 

of teacher attention are as follows: "^-^ 

Teacher Attention * 

(1) Verbal - Any time the teacher talks to the student being observed. This includes 
praising the student, commenting about the students work or behavior, or just 
chatting with the student. ThisT includes yelling at the student or directing 4 
the stjdent to do something. This includes praises, instructions, or comments 
directed to a group of students if the student being observed is in that group. 

(2) Physical - Any time the teacher touches the student that is currently being ' 
observed. Touching i ncludes* pats , head or back rubs, c>r any other body contacts . 
used to express affection or appreciation. It also includes things like pushing 

a child's hair out of her eyes, or rubbing a hurt knee etc. It also includes 
hitting, slapping or pushing, etc. (negative forms of physical attention). 

(3) Assi stance - Any, time the teacher helps the child that is currently being observed 
This includes looking over the child's work, giving her materials, answering a 
question, fixing something that is not right with the child's work or task, etc. 

It does not matter which form of teacher attention is observed. All forms are recorded 
the same way, once per interval. 
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Calculations 

Compute the Percent Appropriate Behavior for each child by dividing the number of total 
intervals the child was observed by the dumber of intervals in which a t ^ t w ^| fgcorded .f( 

Compute the Percent Teacher Attention to Appropr late Behavior for each child by dividing 
the number of total intervals the child received a f* by the number of total Intervals 
in whjch a ® was recorded, for that child. 

Compute the Percent Teacher Attention To Inappropriate Behavior for each child by 
dividing the number of total Intervals the child received a ~ by the number of total 
intervals in which a (~) was recorded for that child. 
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STUDENT BEHAVIORS (DAILY REPORT CARD RULFSl 

(1) STAY IN SEAT - The student remains sooted where the teacher tells him to «it ' 
~ (at -his desk, on the library steps, etc.) unless he gets permission 

from the teacher to get up and* get or do something. 
The student may sit on his leg, but must be facing front if he is 
supposed to be sitting at his desk. Crawling under or on his desk is 
not allowed. 

(2) TALK APPROPRIATELY -.The student does'not talk to other students or the teacher 

while the teacher is talking or while the student is supposed to be 
working, individually, without talking, unless the teacher gives 
him permission. The student does not complain or refuse to do work 
and docs not try to talk other students into not working. 

(3) FOLLOW DIRECTIONS - The student follows directions (does what the teacher 

says to do) that are given just to him or to the, whole class without 
having to be told more than once. , 

(A) LEAVE OTHERS ALONE - .The student does not touch other students or the teacher 
and does not take or disturb the property, of other students or- the 
teacher without permission. (This includes" hitting, and taking things 
kids desks.) If the student is supposed to be paying attention to the 
teaeher or working on his own, he must not be touching other- kids or 
their things even with their permission. 



( 
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, CLASSROOM OBSERVATION. CODE 



2/8/82 



List all the students' names in the top boxes of the data sheet, in the order' in which 
the students\wi 1 1 be observed (i.e. in the order in which their desks are ih the rows 
or; in the ord^r in which they are sitting around the circle, etc.). 

Time-sample the students' behavior with a 10-second observing period and a 5-second 
recording/locating the next student period os follows: Observe the first child 
continuously for 10 seconds; record the first child's behavior and locate the next 
child to be observed during* I he next $ secohds; observe the second child continuously 
for 10 seconds; record the second child's behavior ond j^ocate the next child to be 
observed during the next 5 seconds , ond so on. Use the names at the top of each 
successive column to dictate which child is observed next. ' * 

Use the daily report card rules' (attached) os the definitions of child behavior. 

If the student being observed during the 11) second interval follows all the rules 

for the whole 10 seconds, a + is placed in that -interval on the.-data sheet. 

If the student docs not fol low al I the rules for I he whole interval (i,e. there is even 

one incident of misbehavior) a — . i s placed in that interval on the data sheet 

./ i 1 
If the teacher attends to the student who is currently being observed, a circle 
is made around the + or the — m^+rtrT^i nterva I ( (J) or (~) ), Definitions* 
of teacher attention are as foJJ^n**?*: 

Teacher At tent i on 

t') V erbal - Any time the tejchei talks lo I he student j/eing observed. This includes 
praising the student, commenting about the student's work or behavior, fcr just 
chatting with the student, This includes yelling at t he student br x directing 
the student to do something. This includes praises, instructions, oXcomments 
directed to a group of students if the student being observed is in that group. 

(2) Phys i cal - Any time the teacher touches the student That" is currently being 
observed, Touching includes pots', head or back rubs, or any other body contacts 
used to express ofl'eclion oi jppreiiol inn. It .ilso includes things like pushing* 
a child's hair out of her eyes M oi rubbing a hurt knee etc. It a 1 so % lncl udes " ■ 
hitting, slapping ui pushing, etc. (negative loims of .phys ica) * attention) • 

(3) Ass i stance - Any time the teachei helps i he child that is currently being observe 
This includob looking, ovei the Uii Id 1 «» work , giving her mater i al s , answering a 
question, fixing something that is not light with the chHd's work or task, etc. 

It does not matter which konn of teacher utlVntion is oboeived. All forms are recorded 
the same vfly, once per interval. 



Calculat ions 

Compute the Percent Appropriate Behavior for each child by dividing the number of total 
intervals the child was observed by the number of intervals in which a t J^ t w g^j ^gcorded. 

Compute the Percent Teacher Attention to Appropriate Dchavior for each child by dlvldir 
the number of total intervals the child received a -f by the number of total Intervals 
in which a @ was recorded, for that child. 

Compute the Percent Teacher Attention To Inoppi opi iale llehavior for each child* by 
dividing the number of total intervals the child received a by the number of total 
intervals in which a (^) was recorded fonthal child* 
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Appropriate Behaviors for Sixth Grade Students, Spring Semester, 1982, * . 

Come On Time t The student is in his seat (or place), in the .classroom when class 

is scheduled -to begin* m „ 

Follow Directions - The student follows directions (does what the teacher says to do) 
that are given juSt to him or to the whole class without having to 
be told more than once* or looks at wprk*assigned by teacher at least 
once during the 10 second observation period* 

Leave Others Alone - The student does not tpuch other students or the teacher 

without permission. (This Includes^throwing spit wads at a student, 
hitting, and taking things off kids 4 desks.) If the student is 
supposed to be paying attention to the- teacher or working on his 
own, he must not be touching other kids or their things" even wi th 
thei r permi ssiofc. , 

i „ 

Keep Things Quiet - The student does not bang his books on the desk, slap or tap the 
desk, kick things, or make any other noises with things that disturb 
other kids or the feacher. 
•*> . . * 

Talk Appropriately - The student does not taik to the other students or the teacher . 

while the'teacher is talking or while s the student Is supposed to bi 
working, individually, whithout talking, unless the teacher gives him 
permission. . The student doe* not complain or refuse to do work 
* and does not try to talk the other students into not working. * The 
student does not holler out for hejp. • » »• 

> 

Complete and hand in assignment oh time - The student finishes his work (and hands 
it in if it l.s supposed to I?e 'handed in)* at the time, set by the * 
^teacher. 
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